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This paper is a by-product of research into the history of the 
Mission of St. Mary the Virgin, Sagada, Philippines, for a forth- 
coming volume. How the Good News Came to Sagada. Since the 
proposed book will be a study of missionary methods, much of 
the present biographical material will be inappropriate to it. 
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^ ^ T BEG to introduce to you the Rev. J. A . Staunton, Jr." So 
stated the Rt. Rev. Charles Henry Brent, Bishop of the 
Philippines, in a pamphlet printed in Boston in the summer 
of 1916. "He is man of extraordinary gifts; he has been in the 
highest of all universities since he went out to the Philippine Is- 
lands — ^the university of hardship, both of body and of mind. He 
has been misunderstood — at times even by myself. If is only com- 
paratively recently that I have given the man his full measure. The 
mission that he represents is not a station, it is a diocese. He is the 
chief spiritual influence of that entire country. His advice is sought 
by the officials who represent the American Government there ; he is 
working on friendly terms with the Roman Catholic clergy who are 
laboring in that district . . . [If] there were times when I thought 
that I could teach Fr. Staunton better ways of doing his work than 
those he had learned from God himself, I have ceased to inject my 
own theories into the life of a man who has proved by his work that 
he knows how to bring simple-minded people into close and intimate 
touch with God as revealed in Jesus Christ."i 

The man of whom Bishop Brent was speaking was a missionary 

lArchives of the Church Historical Society, Austin, Texas, hereinafter referred 
to as "Archives." 
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as great and as well known as Brent himself, the founder and Priest- 
in-Charge of the Mission of St. Mary the Virgin in Sagada, a station 
remarkable alike for its originality, grand vision and execution, and 
the aggressive devotion with which it was hewn into being. Ten years 
later this same man was to be back in America looking for a job, and 
fifteen years later was to reject his priestly vows and request deposi- 
tion that he might make his submission to the Church of Rome. 
Such was the truly meteoric career of Staunton of Sagada, Christian 
Civilizer. 

John Armitage Staunton, Jr., was bom on April 14, 1864, in 
Adrian, Michigan, where his father, a native New Yorker, was Rector 
of Christ Church. His mother was the former Florence Isabelle C^pen, 
who had married his father the year before and was to bear him two 
more children, another son who also became a priest and a daughter 
who became a doctor. The family was of distinguished descent on 
both sides, and young John grew up in an atmosphere of cultural 
refinement, intellectual conversation, and literary and musical good 
taste. One of his uncles, Stewart L. Woodward, was Minister to 
Spain, and his grandfather William Staunton, bom in England in 
1803 and ordained by Bishop Onderdonck in New York in 1833, 
was the author of a Dictionary of the Church, The Catechist's Man- 
ual, Songs and Prayers for the Family Altar, Book of Common Praise 
and Episodes in Clerical and Parish Life, and the composer of a 
prize- winning Te Deum and Voluntaries for the Organ. John Staun- 
ton himself was to earn two academic degrees before entering semi- 
nary, and later to be awarded an honorary degree of Doctor of 
Divinity. 

When John was still a child of three, the family moved back to 
New York state, where his father was successively rector of churches 
in Clean, Watertown, Skaneateles and Syracuse. . Although both his 
father and grandfather had been graduates of Hobart, John entered 
the Columbia School of Mines, joined the Alpha Delta Phi fraternity, 
and graduated with the BME. Degree in '87. But in keeping with 
the family literary tradition, he took a job that fall teaching Latin 
and math in Fort Hill School, Rochester, and then went on to enter 
Harvard where he earned a BA Degree in 1890. While still a Colum- 
bia student, however, his devotional life had been deepened by what 
were a kind of conversion experiences, and after returning from 
Harvard he decided to enter the General Theological Seminary. 
There, in 1892, he was ordained deacon and priest, and married 
Eliza M. Wilkie, a Canadian of Scotch descent, graduating the fol- 
lowing year. 
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The religious experience which affected John Staunton so pro^ 
foundly during his college days was his confrontation with Anglo- 
Catholic teachings. Although there had been no particular High 
Church background in the Staunton family, New York in the middle 
of the 80's was the scene of a minor ritual controversy. In 1884 the 
Rev. Arthur Ritchie, who had startled Chicago churchmen by his 
introduction of the Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament for the first 
time in an American parish, became Rector of St. Ignatius' Church 
and immediately introduced incense, holy water, confessional boxes 
and adoration of the Blessed Sacrament. In 1886 he founded the 
Clerical Union for the Maintenance and Defense of Catholic Prin- 
ciples, better known as the Catholic Club, and its official organ, The 
Catholic Champion. It was in this emotion-charged atmosphere that 
young John Staunton in 1885 was so stirred by a fervent sermon on 
auricular confession that two days later he made the first sacramental 
confession of his life. Two months later he was on his knees before 
the Blessed Sacrament vowing that "in return for all that Christ 
had given him, he would devote his whole life to bring this same 
peace of forgiveness through the Precious Blood to souls that 
yearned for it."^ 

In June, 1898, John Staunton became an assistant minister in 
the Church of St. Mary the Virgin under its famous founder, the 
Rev. Thomas Mckee Brown, becoming a curate in the same church 
in 1897. He was thus a member of the staff of the most prominent 
"ritualistic" church in the country when it made its move to its 
present site in 1895. ("It is difficult for the ordinary observer to dis- 
tinguish the ritual at the celebration of high mass at St. Mary's from 
the same celebration at St. Patrick's Cathedral," commented the 
New York Sun.^) Leaving St. Mary's to become rector for a brief 
four months of St. James' Church, Cleveland, he finally took charge 
as rector of St. Peter's Church, Springfield, Mass., on April 25, 1899. 

The first Rector of St. Peter's had been a kind of Western Mas- 
sachusetts exemplar of Anglo-Catholicism who had introduced the 
Ben.edictus and Agnus Dei into weekly celebrations as early as 1893, 
and had celebrated in eucharistic vestments for the first time the 
year before Staunton's arrival. Father Staunton, who had already 
attracted attention to his own views in this line and spoken on "Les- 
sons in the Ritual Contest in England" at a Church Congress in 
St. Paul, naturally took up where his predecessor left off, exhorting 

2S'ermon preached at St. Peter's Church, Springfield, Mass., Feb. 25, 1900. 
3Dec. 1, 1895. Quoted by Jlead, Newbury Frost, The Story of St. Mary's, 
New York, 1932. 
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his parishioners at the beginning of Lent to confession, penance and 
fasting. In 1901 he began daily celebration of the Eucharist, and 
introduced the use of incense during a Lenten preaching mission by 
his friend. Father Paul James Francis, founder of the Society of the 
Atonement, and in that same year addressed the Seabury Society 
in Hartford on "The Ritual of the Eucharist and Its Significance," 
Father Staunton proved himself a forceful and persuasive pastor 
whose magnetic personality later attracted laymen from both St. 
Mary the Virgin and St. Peter's to follow him across the Pacific. 
Resistance to his will could move him to such hortatory heights as 
reporting a personal vision in which Jesus Christ scolded him for 
not enforcing proper Catholic discipline. 

Father Staunton's two and a half years at St. Peter's gave him 
opportunity to develop and demonstrate what were to be patterns 
and practices of a lifetime. He was able to embody personally the 
uncompromising force and dignity of the Catholic priesthood, and 
one old parishioner today says, "When I think of Father Staunton, 
the words 'Church militant' come to mind."* He was himself com- 
pletely convinced of the divine sanction for anglo-catholic ritual 
("God has led me back to the use of it by steps which are unmis- 
takable," he said of incense; "I'm not going to resist His leadings, 
nor to cut and trim to suit the unbelief of anyone"^), and the twin 
rocks on which he founded his peisonal devotion were the Blessed 
Sacrament and the Blessed Virgin Mary, "the best human friend I 
have." Sensitive and articulate, he was always poised to defend him- 
self or his position ; "I am a married priest and the son of married 
priest who is the son of a married priest," he wrote to the author of 
an outspoken plea for a celibate clergy .^ Moreover, his first pastoral 
responsibility provided pregnant implications for the conduct of his 
next cure; upon his departure from St. Peter's he wrote: 

I came to Springrf ield with some theoretical ideas of the way the 
faith would be apprehended easily upon its first presentation: I 
have learned that truth like any seed has to germinate and grow 
slowly. I was sure that as a result of faith a dignified ceremonial 
would be demanded by people who have never seen such a 
thing : I have learned that the solemn service of the mass with 
its lights, vestments, incense and music, must be presented to 
be appreciated, and can no more be produced by the devout 

^Letter from Mrs. Mary Payne, Sept. 15, 1961. 

sLetter from John A. Staunton, Jr., to John A. Staunton, March 1, 1901, 
Staunton Familv Archives (Mr. John J. Staunton, Oak Park, 111.) hereinafter 
referred to as '"SFA." 

sPersonal statement by the Rev. Vincent L. Pottle, Nashotah House, Aug. 3, 
1961. 



aspirations of the people who have never known it than any 
other of God's creations can be produced by mere thought.' 
This personal development took place in a decade not unmarked 
by periods of religious yearning and intellectual loneliness. He was 
unable to present a persuasive case for his churchmanship to his own 
father, and the Protestantism of the Episcopal Church became a life- 
long obsession. On the other hand, he was revolted by the funda- 
mentalism of the Catholic Club which took the position that "Jonah 
composed poetry in the belly of a whale." Sometimes his despair 
was deep: "I've been ready time and again in the last five years 
to throw up the whole business and to beg for a position where I 
could dig dirt for a living, without leading others into the pit.''^ 
But then again he had a visionary experience, from which he rose 
with a conviction of the Catholic significance of his priesthood which 
sustained him for years. On March 1, 1901, he wrote to his father : 

I took for my motto, "Thus have I looked for Thee in holiness," 
and I've been happy ever since, and my ministrations which 
before were so unfruitful have been blessed beyond my hopes. 
... I have never known what Christianity meant before, and 
I'm determined if God gives me the grace of perseverence to 
continue as I have begun till I go Home.^ 
That same month he volunteered to go to the Philippines as a 
missionary. 

^ * # ^ 

On April 25, 1898, the United States declared war on Spain; 
six days later Commodore George Dewey decisively defeated a Span- 
ish fleet in Manila Bay, and in June the first American invasion 
forces went ashore. Among the 11,000 troops subsequently landed 
were Episcopal chaplains, one of whom acquiesced after several re- 
fusals to Filipino requests for a communion service by celebrating 
in a "temporary" Spanish translation on Christmas morning. In 
April, 1899, the Brotherhood of St. Andrew sent out some workers 
to support the chaplains, and in June the Presiding Bishop assigned 
episcopal jurisdiction for the Manila work to the Rt. Rev. Frederick 
R. Graves, Missionary Bishop of Shanghai. The exact responsibility 
of the Church for work in a professedly Christian land was not easily 
or quickly defined, however, and a meeting of the Missionary Council 

7"A Farewell Letter, en route to San Francisco, Sept. 19th, 1901," in St. Peter's 
Parish Paper, October, 1901, pp. 4-5. 

sLetter of March 1, 1901, cited above, SFA. 
9Ibid. 
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in October dissolved into a "most lively debate" in which "zeal for 
American expansion, national and ecclesiastical, triumphantly dis- 
regarded grammatical and other scruples."^" During 1900 Chaplain 
Charles C. Pierce received seven Filipinos from the Roman Church in 
Bishop Graves' name, had the marriage service translated into Taga- 
log, and generally concluded that the Philippines was a ripe field for 
missionary endeavour. After a visitation to Manila, Bishop Graves re- 
ported, "There is work to be done among those who are sick of the 
Roman system, and yet would not be led to join a body which could 
not prove its right to the name Catholic,"" and an appeal for mis- 
sionaries in February, 1901, resulted in applications from 18 clergy 
and three laymen within a month. That fall the first four appointees 
sailed from San Francisco — the Rev. and Mrs. Walter C. Clapp and 
the Rev. and Mrs. John A. Staunton, Jr. — while, on October 11, 
the House of Bishops elected Charles Henry Brent first Bishop of 
the Philippines. 

Father Staunton approached the Philippines with the verve and 
energetic initiative that were to characterize his whole missionary 
career. He spent the summer of 1901 in Springfield poring over Dean 
C. Worcester's The Philippine Islands, and recommended to the 
Board of Missions that Mrs. Staunton, a registered nurse, be given 
special training in tropical fevers before sailing. He bought a phono- 
graph that could "roll out the most sonorous Castilian cadences 
without wearying for hours at a sitting,"i2 and submitted himself 
and his fellow passengers to it while crossing the Pacific. Two weeks 
after landing in Manila he had conducted a wedding in Spanish and 
submitted a bill to New York for a Spanish prayer book and ten 
Spanish lessons — and in February complained that the translation 
was neither beautiful nor accurate. Assigned to work among native 
Filipinos who were presumably "eagerly waiting for our ministra- 
tions," he quickly concluded, "after an extended search and inter- 
views with residents and our army chaplains, that there is no such 
class,"i3 and so took a job as Deputy Superintendent of Schools in 
Cebu to learn more about local life by "direct association with na- 
tives" ; then he wrote home for a recorder for his Edison phonograph 
and a set of blowpipes and reagents, sailed for Cebu, sold the mimeo- 
graph machine the Mission had supplied him, and two months later 

lor/ie Churchman, Nov. 4, 1899, p. 546. 
^'^Sjnrit of Missions, February 1901, p. 69. 

i2Clapp, Walter C, quoted in Spirit of Missions, March, 1902, p. 166. 
iSLetter from John A. Staunton, Jr., to George C. Thomas, Dec. 10, 1901, 
Archives. 



reported, "I have accumulated a large knowledge of native life and 
conditions which I know will be of future value."!* 

Bishop Brent did not reach Manila until August, 1902, and by 
that time the American Government was already pushing a motor 
road up the steep heights of the little-know mountains of Northern 
Luzon, whose temperate climate was irresistable as a potential vaca- 
tion spot and whose head-hunting natives were alluringly primitive 
and pagan. Brent quickly decided to send Staunton up to investigate 
the possibilities for work among these "Igorrote Indians." Father 
Staunton headed north in December to take up his new station, with 
Bishop Brent accurately predicting that "his skill with tools, his love 
of nature, his experience in school work in Cebu [would] stand him 
in good stead."!^ Obtaining a piece of property in Baguio^ he set 
up the best-equipped carpenter shop north of Manila, grew a beard, 
and got to work. His assignment was twofold : to build a resthouse 
for American missionaries and to convert the pagan natives. It was 
this latter assignment which he considered his own motive. 

The site which Father Staunton chose comamnded a view of 
miles in all directions, and was ultimately acquired by the Govern- 
ment and is now known as Consitabulary Hill. Here was erected the 
25' X 60' House of the Resurrection where the Stauntons made their 
home, handed out soap, medicines and bread, did work among a 
small but growing number of Americans, and held services. Every 
day Father Staunton went out to the Trinidad valley to teach school 
to some 50 Ilocanos and Igorots ranging in age from babies to young 
men in a house which had been put up as a saloon catering to Amer- 
ican soldiers. In La Trinidad, too, he began celebrating mass for some 
Roman Catholic natives until a visiting friar from the lowlands 
complained about it. In a letter home he recounted the unexpected 
jobs to which he had applied himself since his arrival in the Philip- 
pines — schoolmaster, carpenter, freight-handler, trench-digger, fur- 
niture-maker, building superintendent, carter, carabao-driver, log- 
hauler, tree-feller, and wood-cutter. He built a stable and two bridges 
and outfitted the interior of the house, and went snipe-and-duck 
hunting until his shotgun exploded in his hands. 

By the spring of 1904 Baguio had seen a lot of changes and 
Father Staunton was eager to move deeper into the interior. The 
Government had decided to make the settlement a kind of resort 

i^Letter from John A. Staunton, Jr., to the Treasurer of the Board of Missions, 
April 21, 1902, Archives. 

inspirit of Mission's, February, 1903, p. 82. 
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and summer capital, and he predicted that the native population 
would shyly retire into the more remote mountains. "The present 
every-day spectacle of savages clothed (?) only in a 'gee-string' 
carrying Saratoga trunks and lawn-mov^^ers ia not destined long to 
continue,"i6 he said, and suggested to the Bishop that this less urgent 
work be left to the ministrations of vacationing clergy from Manila 
on a rotating basis. Thus when the first Episcopal church in the 
Mountain Province was consecrated on April 24, 1904, it was not 
named the Church of St. Mary the Virgin as the Stauntons had until 
then called it, but the Church of the Resurrection. That dearer name 
was reserved for a grander future. 

Bishop Brent, meanwhile, had been doing his own exploring in 
the mountains north of Baguio, and in February 1903 made an amaz- 
ing trip with Father Clapp across the Cordillera Central from west 
to east and down the unmapped valley of the Chico River. His re- 
action to the savage tribesmen he encountered — "If I were free to do 
it, I would not ask for a greater privilege than to give my life for 
these people"" — determined the shape of the Philippine Episcopal 
Church for years to come and opened one of the proudest chapters 
in American missionary history. In June Brent stationed Clapp in 
Bontoc among a people who had just seven years before collected 
more than 70 human heads during an extravagant tribal war, and 
in March of 1904 he decided to open a new station close enough to 
Bontoc to reinforce this work but far enough away to extend it. For 
the new site he chose a village where he had been forced to spend 
a stormy night during his first trip — Sagada, nestled on the top of 
a limestone ridge beyond the pine forest to the west. That summer 
he appealed to New York for a physician to serve both stations, 
ordered a portable sawmill, and moved Father Staunton north. 



The economic life of the people of Sagada in 1900 was simple 
in the extreme. They subsisted off rice from irrigated terraces carved 
out of precipitous slopes, or sweet potatoes grown by a farming 
technique which completely denuded the mountain sides of foliage. 
Few vegetables were known; meat was enjoyed in the form of chick- 
ens and pigs at the time of religious sacrifices ; and diet was varied 
seasonally by tiny fish and shellfish, snails, insects, mushrooms, ber- 
ries, fruit and birds, with hunters occasionally taking a deer or wild 
boar. Clothing consisted of G-strings and wraparound skirts of bark- 

iSLetter from John A. Staunton, Jr., to Henry C. Staunton, April 30, 1904, SFA. 
nSpirit of Missions, May 1903, p. 299. 
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cloth or cotton, and thin blankets woven of cotton thread carried up 
from the lowlands provided warmth in temperatures that dropped to 
below 50' F. at night. Almost all work was accomplished with a kind 
of large jungle-knife or machete (which had only recently served also 
as a weapon), and some iron-shod sticks as agricultural tools. Beyond 
this, a few clay pots, wooden bowls and utensils, bamboo containers 
and woven baskets made up a household inventory so restricted a 
scissors showed up as a rather sophisticated instrument. Low window- 
less houses with tall tatched roofs were closed up tight against the 
cold nights, and smoke rose up to holes under the ridgepole, provid- 
ing warmth and dryness, preventing the mildew of grain stored in 
the attic, imparting an ebon patina to all household objects, and 
causing the eyes of the old folks to be rheumy and red-rimmed. 

Customary government was in the hands of casual senates of 
older men with no formal organization, membership or title, to which 
all were technically eligible but in which decisions were in fact made 
by those leaders who had demonstrated their ability to accomplish 
what they set out to do. I'he heroic ideal was the man who dealt 
fiercely and courageously with his enemies, but who maintained a soft 
dignity in his own group, taking care not to provoke any resentment 
which could lead to friction within the community. Such a man 
expected to enjoy the cooperation of his neighbors and to be blessed 
with a large family, fertile crops, and success in all his undertakings. 
These were the objects of prayers addressed to ghosts and certain 
nature spirits, for the Igorots had the conviction that the ultimate 
source of rain and springs and good crops, of birth and sickness and 
death, the very thread of life itself, lay beyond the immediate power 
of mortals. Such blessings were to be obtained more through the 
favor of powerful people and spirits than by the effects of material 
causes. Those old men, therefore, who were the guardians of Sagada 
welfare maintained an attitude of eager eclecticism toward the rites 
and prayers of their neighbors, so often testing and adopting new 
ones that Sagada pagan ritual had by the twentieth century become 
both complex and devious. 

Sagada lay astride the main Spanish trail into Bontoc in the 
center of the Province, as well as an older trade route by which the 
people themselves had been enjoying communication for centuries 
with the Ilocos provinces to the west. Increasing contacts with Ilocano 
commodities like iron, salt and cloth caused the people of Sagada 
to look outward from the tribal warfare of the Cordillera Central, 
and prestige began to shift from the virile isolation which had resisted 
Spanish conquest for 300 years to the "civilized" patterns of Ilocano 
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life. Impetus was given to this trend by the establishment of an out- 
post of the military garrison in Bontoc, with both Spanish soldiers 
and lowland members of the Guardia Civil taking up residence in 
Sagada, and the arrival of an Augustinian priest in 1892. Spanish 
occupation was shortlived, however — the Revolution took place in 
1896 — but left behind a wooden chapel which doubled as presidencia, 
a dozen lowland carpenters and workers who married locally and 
adopted their wives' culture, three young men who could read and 
write, and a limited number of native children with blue eyes or 
other Caucasian features — ^though the 61 Christians listed in the last 
Augustinian report were mainly non-Sagadans. 

In Sagada paganism, acts of worship accompanied every phase 
of life from bearing children to harvesting crops, so those who were 
redirecting their ambitions to lowland prosperity began to look with 
new skepticism on the restrictions and requirements of the old pig- 
sacrificing way of life. In the decade of collapsing Spanish authority, 
dozens of small sects appeared both in Sagada and in the coastal 
regions to the west, all of which were characterized by resistance to 
some or many of the pagan practices and a few of which attracted a 
loyal following. A particularly significant group for Sagada were the 
followers of a lowland prophet who called themselves "pacombaba," 
or "humble," observed dietary restrictions, made trips to the Ilocos 
to contribute their labor and goods, and recited Ilocano prayers like 
the Ave Maria. Because of these deviations from the customs of the 
pagan community where religious infractions were considered civil 
offenses, they founded a new settlement on the southern outskirts 
of Sagada, and there their prayer services attracted the attention 
of early Ameican travelers like Bishop Brent. When Gregorio Agli- 
pay revolted against the Roman Catholic Church, he took advan- 
tage of the existence of this non-Roman sect of proto-Christians 
and incorporated them into the young Philippine Independent 
Church, and around the turn of the century literally thousands of 
natives of Sagada and neighboring villages hiked down to the Ilocos 
to receive baptism and "become Ilocanos," leaving there their solid 
gold earrings to symbolize the change. 

It was at this point in Sagada history that the American- 
appointed municipal secretary called the village wisemen together 
to recommend that they give favorable consideration to the request 
of a new kind of white man who wanted to settle in their midst to 
hire laborers at honest wages and educate their children. 
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In June of 1904 Father Staunton accompanied Father Clapp up 
to Bontoc, sleeping in the old Spanish camarin in Sagada en route, 
and there he spent the worst months of the rainy season gettinsg 
ready for the move to his new station. In September he moved into 
the home of Seiior Jaime Masferre, a discharged Spanish soldier who 
had married an Igorot and settled as a coffee planter in Batalao,, a 
mile east of Sagada. As soon as the local pacombaba Aglipayanos 
and few Roman Catholics learned of the presence of a priest nearby, 
they started coming out to the Masferre plantation for services, and 
on October 2nd Father Staunton baptized his first native Sagadan. 
Mrs. Staunton arrived in December and began what was to be a long 
and loving career of ministering to the Igorots' sick bodies and need 
for sympathy. The old men of Sagada were meanwhile approached 
for their approval to establish a mission in the town itself, and a 
large area was assigned for this use in consideration of the facts that 
modern education would be good for their grandchildren and wage- 
earning employment good for their sons. The land allotted was a 
denuded hill not then under cultivation outside the ritual limits of 
the pagan settlement where the Spaniards had dug trenches during 
the Kevolution, which placed the Americans conveniently between 
the people of Sagada and their traditional enemies to the east. 

Here the Stauntons moved into an abandoned goat shed twelve 
feet square in April 1905, where for three months they lived, taught 
school, conducted a dispensary, celebrated divine services and baptized 
more than a hundred converts, while the engineer-priest laid his plans 
for a little Christian metropolis in the midst of a pagan wilderness. 
His vision went far beyond Bishop Brent's plans for a sawmill and 
dispensary, and pictured a progressive community growing up around 
the Mission like a pioneer settlement in colonial America until it 
included sturdy pine buildings with limestone foundations housing 
shops, stores and schools. The initial stage would be the erection of 
an industrial plant for the double purpose of providing steady em- 
ployment and incentive for natives to learn new trades and raise 
their living standards, and of making the mission itself eventually 
self-supporting. The Christian Faith would meanwhile be firmly 
established on sound Catholic lines by surrounding the Sacraments 
with awe-inspiring beauty and ceremony, and by bringing their 
benefits as soon as possible to the people without delay of long in- 
struction in complex western theology and Elizabethan English. The 
first step in this process was the construction of a humble grass- 
thatched house of reeds which the Stauntons shared for the next six 
years with five boys and girls they had brought from Baguio and 
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seven more they added in Sagada. This was in the beginning the 
site of every activity of the Mission of St. Mary the Virgin. 

Mrs. Staunton gave out medicine and went around the town 
making house calls, and quickly set a pattern of compassion that has 
become legendary by venturing out at night in tropical storms on 
horseback. A large woman handicapped by the garments and under- 
garments of her day, she would crawl through the waist-high door- 
ways of Igorot houses to make her visitations ; she learned to speak 
Igorot and was known to make calls in which she could name all the 
children and inquire intelligently about relatives and in-laws. Father 
Staunton meanwhile conducted two services daily, gave instruction 
in hymn-singing and devotional exercises to almost 40 Christians and 
pagans, and made trips to neighboring villages to invite people to 
Christian worship in the municipal center. Attendance at Sunday 
services averaged 70, including those who had hiked in from Bagnen, 
Ankileng, Nacagan, Balugan, Alab, Tetep-an, Tanulong, Fidelesan, 
Agawa and Besao. In June Bishop Brent made his first visitation, 
consecrated the cemetery where four Christians had already been laid 
to rest, and confirmed 50 souls in Bagnen and 63 in Sagada. Having 
established his ministry, Father Staunton turned his attention toward 
creating that plant which was later to be called "an engineer's jdream." 

Sagada's pioneer missionary was unable to find skilled or depend- 
able labor locally so he hired American, Chinese and Japanese work- 
men from Manila, and appointed Seiior Masferre overall supervisor. 
A Mr. S. J. Douglas came up after building Easter School in Baguio 
to install a sawmill at the foot of a waterfall in pineclad Fidelesan 
four miles away, which was in operation in 1907, selling lumber to 
the Government in Bontoc in 1908, and was self-supporting and em- 
ploying 40 natives by 1912. Mrs. Staunton's medical ministry was 
greatly extended by the arrival of Dr. Radcliffe Johnson and his 
family in April, 1907, and that same year Father Staunton was ope- 
rating, in addition to the sawmill itself, a planer, a shingle-mill, lime- 
kiln and charcoal pits, had opened a stone quarry, constructed a very 
respectable church, and was directinj? such diverse activities as log- 
ging, carpentering, blacksmithing, repair work, blasting, excavation 
and stone-cutting. In 1909 he received his first clerical assistance 
with the appointment of the Rev. Frederick C. Meredith, and in the 
same year Miss Clara A. Mears arrived as a schoolteacher. By August 
the church, belltower, office building, shop and dispensary were shin- 
gled, and extensive sites leveled for a hospital and school. When 
the Stauntons finally moved into a permanent American-style house 
in 1912, the policy of importing lowland workers to train the local 
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people had borne fruit: 14 native stone masons were employed under 
a Japanese foreman, an Igorot boy was skillfully occupied in full- 
time manufacture and care of stone chisels, and a Chandler & Price 
job press was being operated by one of the boys the Stauntons had 
taken into their home. And this was only the beginning. 

The next year Father Staunton's enterprises had become so vast 
that the annual report of the Mission of St. Mary the Virgin covered 
21 printed pages in the Convocation Journal and was written by 
eight different people. By 1915, just ten years after he first settled 
in Sagada, the Mission was already known as one of the outstanding 
achievements of the American occupation of the Philippine Islands. 
Visitors intrepid enough to reach the savage heights of the Cordillera 
Central on horseback could stand on the Staunton's stone verandah 
and look down in dumbfounded amazement at 80 acres of activities 
connected by 20 miles of telephone wire. Four stone quarries were in 
operation and two lime kilns ; long lines of Igorots carried lumber in 
from the Fidelesan sawmill and a planing mill reduced it to timber, 
boards and shingles; electric-lighted gasoline-powered machine and 
carpenter shops turned out tools and furnishings. Sweet spring watar 
was piped into the compound under sufficient pressure to make coiled 
fire hoeea practical in many of the 20 buildings which housed the 
shops, stores, supplies, and considerable herd of cows, water-buffalo 
and horses. Vegetables were grown both by schoolboys and profes- 
sional gardeners; the Mission employed a shoemaker, tailor and 
laundress; and schoolgirls were already producing salable lace and 
handwoven cloth. Photographs of the day (developed and printed 
locally) show American lady missionaries with pompadours pouring 
tea at wicker tables in rose-trellised gardens, and Father Staunton 
himsellf dictated letters to a secretary on stationery printed on his 
own press in an office with three telephones on his dtesk. Fifty ap- 
prentices were under industrial training and 150 others on the pay- 
roll, 175 school children under instruction, and the beautiful frame 
church where daily services were conducted listed 2,000 baptisms and 
600 communicants, all of whom weru privileged to make purchases in 
the Igorot Exchange whose $10,000 worth of stock had been hauled 
in on bullcarts over a trail surveyed by the Priest-in-Charge himself. 

But the most thrilling aspect of the view from the Stauntons' 
front porch was the promise of things to come. Already discernible 
were the massive foundations of the great stone church which was to 
be Father Staunton's crowning achievement and nine years in the 
building, and whose altar was to become the wellspring of a new 
way of life, whose cross was to rise Jike s. beacon above the heads of 
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pagans seeking a better goal, and whose tower clock was to symbolize 
the changes that would accompany the process. The vision of this 
cathedral-like Christian temple towering above the grass roofs of 
Sagada and the mission that was "not a station P3ut] a diocese"^* 
caught Bishop Brent's imagination, and he decided to accompany 
Father Staunton on furlough in 1916 to make a concerted all-out 
appeal for support. He invited Father Staunton to solicit Filipino 
expressions of desire to have the work expanded, and himself pro- 
vided the extravagant testimonial already quoted. 

In the States, Father Staunton showed color slides at the General 
Convention in St. Louis, addressed his seminary's alumni, and in 
subsequent speaking engagements proved once again his personal 
magnetism. Over the next five years an increasing number of priests 
and laymen applied for positions where they could serve under him 
personally. On St. Columba's Day, he and Bishop Brent made a suc- 
cessfully moving appeal at St. Mary's Convent, Peekskill, for the as- 
signment of sisters to Sagada, and the present Superior of the Com- 
munity has stated that her own vocation was influenced by meeting 
Father Staunton and those sisters on their way to the Philippines. Bi- 
shop Brent personally laid before the Board of Missions an appeal for 
an immediate $25,000 "working capital," and funds to complete the 
church and establish a new store, warehouse, office building, power 
shops and machinery, hospital, contagious pavilion, preparatory 
school, high school, industrial school, farm school, hydroelectric 
plant, staff dwellings.and the lease of 5,000 acres for planting coffee, 
camphor, and mulberry trees. He ended his appeal with the words, 
"Let me beg you in the name of Christ and the Orient as a whole, 
not to close the door of opportunity, but to think in terms of the 
Kingdom of God first, and dollars and cents afterwards !"i9 

On February 6, 1917, Father Staunton sailed for the Philippines 
on the Empress of Russia at the zenith of his career. This was just 
three days after President Wilson had broken off diplomatic rela- 
tions with Germany. 

***** 

If Father Staunton's ability to raise up a buzzing industrial plant 
out of pristine limestone seemed magical, his ability to raise the 
necessary funds was no less remarkable. On his first furlough, his old 
parish in Sprinkfield gave him £1,000, a church in Newport $2,000, 
and a lady in Philadelphia after hearing him speak wrote out a check 

iSArchives. 
i^Archives. 
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for another $1,000, while alumni of his class in the Columbia School 
of Mines promised $6,000 for a hospital. In addition to the gifts he 
received personally, his speaking tour resulted in more than $21,000 
passing through the Mission office as "specials" for Sagada the next 
year. An old Mission bookkeeper remembers regular Christmas gifts 
of $1,000 and once entered a single check in the amount of $10,000, 
but Father Staunton also received smaller donations such as $10 from 
the United. States Shoe Company in Manila and $4.35 from the town- 
ship of Sabangan toward his proposed high school. His ingenuity 
left no stone unturned: when ordering a "Gammeter Multigraph'* 
he asked for a discount on the grounds that it would be the first of 
its kind in the Island's where, as Postmaster of Sagada, he would 
gladly demonstrate it to passersby, and near his desk he kept a shelf- 
ful of social registers with the names of Episcopalians underlined. 
When his office was ransacked during the Japanese occupation a 
generation later, file copies of acknowledgments became common 
wrapping paper in the streets of Sagada. 

The Churchmen who made these contributions felt amply re- 
warded by the joy of participating in the great spiritual adventure 
which Father Staunton's mission was. For years he answered with 
long letters in his own hand, and for more years his press turned 
out such a stream of postcards, pictures, prayer-card, leaflets and 
pamphlets that he and his work became the best-known mission in the 
Episcopal Church. A whole generation of mission-minded Episco- 
palians thrilled to Father Staunton's colorful reports written on sta- 
tionery with naked spear-brandishing savages on the letterhead, and 
which often included pictures of little boys in G-strings operating 
modem machinery or a self-addressed form to be filled out and re- 
turned with the names of other Americans who might be interested. 
Episcopalians traveling in the States could expect to run across fellow 
Churchmen who shared this common involvement in Father Staun- 
ton's work, and could even see the results of their efforts flashed on 
the silent screen of a newsreel theater above the caption, "The most 
wonderful missionary work done by any Christian body anywhere.''^" 

Most of Father Staunton's time was necessarily spent at the 
typewriter or drawing board, or in such personal supervision as was 
constantly needed to implement his plans, but he continued to cele- 
brate the Mass, perform baptisms, carry the Blessed Sacrament to the 
sick, and preach on Sundays. Pastoral work was done by assistant 
priests through Filipino catequistas who included both Ilocano em- 

2or/ie Living Church, Sept. 5, 1925, p. 617. 
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ployees and former leaders of the pacombaba Aglipayan cells in the 
villages to the south. The people were taught to recite translations 
of Roman Catholic devotions, to light candles and place flowers at 
the Virgin's feet, to venerate the Blessed Sacrament, and to receive 
the Holy Communion with neither words nor a drop of water having 
passed their lips that morning. In 1918 the Rev. Alfred E. Frost 
arrived to add many attractive new devotions to the life of the mis- 
sion, of which Father Staunton wrote approvingly, "Among these 
may be mentioned the proper observance of Candlemass and Corpus 
Christi ; May devotions in honor of Our Lady, June devotions in hon- 
or of the Sacred Heart, November intercessions for the Holy Souls; 
he [has] greatly increased the number of our Communions by em- 
phasizing First Fridays, with Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament, 
and given us Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament as. a regular fea- 
ture of Sunday worship, instead of as an occasional and exceptional 
Office."2i Father Staunton, true to his motto, "Thus have I looked 
for Thee in holiness," put the altar at the center of his whole enter- 
prise and the Tabernacle at the center of the altar. "I reserve the 
Sacred Host," he wrote his father, "and my dearest Lord blesses me 
with His continual presence and life."22 To the day he left Sagada, 
Father Staunton never once doubted that it was this Presence which 
accounted for the success and prosperity of his mission. 

The big event of every year was the patronal fiesta on December 
8, the Feast of the Conception of the Blessed Virgin Mary. A low- 
lander was hired a month or two in advance to make the plans, re- 
hearse the amateur dramatists in the moro-moro or zarzuela to be 
presented, and contribute such entertaining stunts himself as sending 
aloft a lighted hot-air balloon at night. Sentinels were stationed down 
the trail to give warning of the Bishop's approach, who would be met 
by a throng of rejoicing Christians, vested in cope and mitre, and 
escorted into the compound in procession to the sound of pealing 
bells and a lusty hand-cranked siren in the church tower. First Ves- 
pers on the 7th was followed by a program in the social hall in which 
Father Frost played the reed organ or lowlanders mandolins while 
the little Igorot school children joined in the Virginia Reel and other 
dances that went on into the middle of the night. Ilocano-style re- 
freshments were served, and the genteel culture to which the new 
society aspired was indicated by programs printed in English and 
Spanish, and formal Rigodon de Honor danced by the lowlanders 

ziThe Eighteenth Annual Report of the Missionary District of the Philippine 
Islands, Manila, 1924, p. 43, "Sagada Report." 
22Letter of March 1, 1901, cited above, SFA. 
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present. Before the main service of the Fiesta, the Virgin's statue 
was carried around the Church in solemn procession, and after the 
festive Mass, visiting Christians and athletes from villages with out- 
stations began playing softball, basketball and volleyball, with men 
of the town sometimes coming up to look on and to engage in a 
tug-of-war. Food was served after the noon Angelus, pealing of bells 
and firing of bombas y morteretes, to the players and invited guests, 
the Second Vespers was followed by another program, with still 
more games following Mass on the 9th and, finally a program for the 
distribution of such prizes as pencils, notebooks, handkerchiefs and 
ccumisetas. Except for the rice brought by the visitors, the whole cost 
of entertainment was borne by the American missionaries and their 
Ilocano employees. 

The annual Fiesta, in its rich Catholic ceremonial and church- 
oriented focus, its American games, Spanish dances and Ilocano 
cooking, and its attendance by Igorot children not living under their 
parents' custody or according to their customs, rather nicely summed 
up Father Staunton's program for converting and civilizing Sagada, 
As he himself phrased it, "There is no hope for the Christianized 
savage who does not want to be cleaner in body, better clothed, better 
fed, better housed, better educated, more industrious, and to push his 
children upwards by giving them the advantages which were denied 
to him."28 The Igorot Exchange, with its eyeglasses, Colgate tooth- 
paste and select clientele, helped "to innoculate him with the germ 
of discontent, to establish in his system cravings, desires and necessi- 
ties which his savage and heathen life cannot satisfy."^^ Part of this 
program was an educational regimen which kept children in school 
twelve months a year; "they must stay in our dormitories," Principal 
Blanche E. Masse explained, "until living like an Igorot becomes for 
them an impossibility. "^^ So was the exultation of the Ilocano lan- 
guage, the Sagadan's symbol of progress and civilization, which Father 
Staunton always referred to as "their own dialect." (Father Staunton 
himself understood some Ilocano and collected a stipend for a lan- 
guage teacher, but communicated personally through Spanish-speak- 
ing Seiior Masferre and by rearing up a generation of apprentices, 
to whom he could give orders in his own tongue.) It was not inap- 
propriate that the citation of the honorary doctor's degree awarded 

23Joumal of the Ninth Annual Convocation of the Missionary/ District of 
the Philippine Islands, Manila, 1924, p. 58, "Sagada Report." 

24"An Opti-Pessimistic Outlook," Spirit of Missions, November 1915, pp 753- 
754. 

z^Joumal of the Eighteenth Annual Convocation of the Missionary District of 
the Philippine Islands, Maniia, 1924, p. -8, "Sagada Report." 
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Father Staunton by St. Stephen's College in 1923 read, "For dis- 
tinguished service to civilization in the Philippine Islands." 

Life in Sagada, however, was not always so placid as it might 
have appeared before the great fireplace in Father Staunton's book- 
lined sala, and he and his colleagues had to face many discomforts 
and not a little danger. Seasoxial stonns could create lakes forty feet 
deep amidst the craggy hill>5, drive through walis to destroy books 
and foodstuffs, and carry away roofs, bridges, communication lines 
and even whole sections of the Fidelesan sawmill. Basic necessities 
required by the American way of life had to be hauled in over two 
mountain ranges, and supplies of flour and tinned milk, salmon and 
baked beans were expensive and unavailable when Sagada was cut 
off for weeks at a time by typhoons or landslides. With neither a 
resident physician nor medical laboratory available, one missionary 
died of intestinal parasites diagnosed too late, leaving her fellow 
workers to wonder uneasily about their own physical condition. New 
and enthusiastic appointees came out with no more training or 
knowledge of what to expect than reading Father Staunton's tracts 
and exposure to his personal magnetism, and natives of East Coast 
cities sometimes arrived without even knowing how to sit a horse. 
Horses themselves were not always trustworthy on those dangerous 
trails Mrs. Staunton used to frequent on her errands of mercy; Miss 
Masse once hiked in to Sagada from Bagnen with a broken jaw and 
collarbone after her horse had carried her off the side of the moun- 
tain. Galling frustrations in obtaining men and material for carry- 
ing out well-laid but long-delayed plans — there was a hospital with 
no doctor, high school teachers with no high school — added to the 
tensions of a group of dedicated, strong-willed Americans bound to- 
gether by social isolation from the community in which they lived. 
Some of Father Staunton's subordinates departed abruptly, and few 
returned for a second term. 

Father Staunton ran what in the Navy would be called "a taut 
ship." When he called a meeting — ^to deliver a lecture on astronomy, 
for example — full staff attendance was required including the Sisters, 
and he sent out notifications on stationery headed, "PLEASE, IN 
EACH LETTER : Leave two wide margins. Write on one side only, 
Treat of only one subject." T'here was a standing ban on pictures 
of pagan ceremonies or sacrifices, and snapshots taken on the com- 
pound were required to be developed in the Mission darkroom 
where scenes considered unedifying or detrimental to Mission inter- 
ests were withheld. Father Staunton was remembered by Govern- 
ment officials and other American visitors as a charming host and 
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witty conversationalist, but by his office boys as a stern, unsmiling 
man not to be approached lightly. The readiness with which resist- 
ance to his will crumbled, and dignity with which he conducted his 
priesthood and the aura of sacred mystery which he imparted to the 
sanctuary of his church, his aloofness from village affairs and fail- 
ure to lay hands on the Igorots' pigs, chickens or women, all en- 
hanced his god-like reputation in local eyes for multiplying Sagada 
prosperity, and he is remembered by pagan old gentlemen today as 
the greatest public benefactor since Biag, a deified seventeenth-cen- 
tury founding father with a King Midas touch. The present Con- 
gressman of the First District of the Mountain Province remem- 
bers having been held up as a child to see the great man, and the 
Chaplain of St. Theodore's Hospital recalls having crouched in the 
bushes to look out in awe at his long legs striding by as he paced up 
and down in the moonlight planning bigger and better things for Sa- 
gada. T'he good food and clothes and shelter which the people of Sa- 
gada had been praying for for generations, Father Staunton, too. 
wanted for them, and Christians who as children received candy from 
him at Christmas-time or flour when the rice crops failed remember 
him with an admiration and affection which amounts to reverence. 
It was the opinion of those older Sagadans interviewed when col- 
lecting data for the present article that Father Staunton loved them 
as he loved himself because he wanted them to have good things. 

This is no small reputation. 

***** 

When the Board of Missions recovered from the spell of Bishop 
Brent's eloquent appeal for Father Staunton in May of 1916, and 
took a look at the cold hard facts, they looked cold and hard indeed. 
The outright sum asked for — $126,000 — was four times the preced- 
ing year's total appropriation to the best-supported station in the 
Mission; new shops and machinery were being asked for an indus- 
trial plant already unique in its facilities and 200-man payroll, and 
a new store and warehouse for a mission already operating a retail 
business. Since past expenditures had been justified by the promise 
of self-support, the construction of three schools, a complete hospital 
and a T.B. pavilion suggested the chilling possibility of even more 
astronomical requests in the future. Moreover, Bishop Brent's chal- 
lenge, "The Church, through its appointee selected by the Board be- 
fore the Bishop was elected, involved itself in a responsibility which 
has grown so as to require an influx of men and means that are 
lacking," seemed to place Board members in the position of being 
duty bound to erect buildings on half an acre of stone foundations 
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that had been laid down by somebody else. There was also the mat- 
ter of overall Mission policy. When Father Staunton had first start- 
ed circulating printed statements like, "I want a ten-thousand dollar 
($10,000) stone church for my Christians to worship in; and who 
will say that they do not deserve it?"^^ the Board commented, "One 
wonders, however, whether it is the best plan to lead the people of 
the mountains to expect that the Church in the United States is 
going to provide them with a rather costly church building."^'' 

As a matter of fact, Father Staunton had been in financial dif- 
ficulties from that noble day when he first moved into an abandoned 
goat shed in Sagada and began his single-handed war on "the tropical 
ulcers of native life.''^^ Bishop Brent noted in his diary during his 
first visit, "Went over accounts with Staunton. The house has taken 
up the entire sum appropriated 1,500 Pesos. His moving cost over 
1,000 Pesos,"29 and the reason the Stauntons taught classes in their 
own home for six years was that it was constructed with funds in- 
tended for a schoolhouse. A grand vision of the future inspired Father 
Staunton to juggle funds about as required by the existential situa- 
tion in Sagada in the firm conviction that "there is not a shadow 
of a doubt that there are as many friends and funds for our work 
hidden away in the American Church as we need.''^" In 1918 he 
built a building for a post office and when the Government refused 
to pay the rent asked, moved the printing press into it and charged 
the cost to an appropriation earmarked for a technical high school, 
and from this same source he withdrew funds to send back to the 
States two laymen whom he had personally brought out but for 
v*hom no salaries could be obtained. Dr. John W, Wood, visiting 
Sagada the follovving year, reported, "I was astonished to find that 
he was completing a hospital building with funds given for the tech- 
nical high school on the ground that a part of the hospital would be 
used, temporarily at all events, for the high school and that later he 
hoped to make an appeal for a hospital, reimburse the technical 
high school funds and then erect a separate hospital building.''^! 

A month after Father Staunton returned from furlough in 1917, 

ZGLetter to Bishop Brent, in "Reprint of Report of the Mission at Sagada and 
Bagnen, Lepanto-Bontoc, 1907, Prefaced by an Account of the Typhoon Disaster 
of October 1908," Sagada, 1908. ^ , . 

27Letter from John W. Wood to Bishop Brent, March 1, 1909, Archives. 

^sjournal of the Third Annual Convocation ... etc., Manila, 1906, p. 44. 

29Entry for July 3, 1905, Manuscript Division, Liberty of Congress. 

sojoztrnaZ of the Sixth Annual Convocation . . . etc., Manila, 1909, p. 85. 

siLetter from John W. Wood to Bishop Brent, Jan. 2, 1919, Archives. 

32Letter to Bishop Mosher, July 9, 1924, Archives. 
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the United States declared war on Germany, and news of this event 
was quickly followed in Sagada by a cable from Sears, Roebuck & 
Company that $325 worth of goods ordered would now cost $475, a 
foretaste of the disappointments to come. The promise and expecta- 
tions engendered by that triumphal furlough tour began to fade away 
in the intensity of America's involvement in her first European 
war, and permission to solicit funds for new projects proved an 
empty concession. No new salaries were forthcoming for faculty 
or industrial workers, plans for a high school were set aside, the 
proposed hydroelectric plant had to be abandoned, and all power 
equipment was stilled by the high cost of fuel oil. One of three new- 
ly appointed clergymen turned out to be an unstable person who 
created a great deal of trouble before he left Sagada, the Philip- 
pines and his ministry, and the other two departed after more or 
less violent altercations with the Priest-in-Charge — though Father 
Staunton was left with two nurses without a doctor or hospital, and 
an engineer, an electrician and an industrial foreman with neither 
power nor machinery. In October Bishop Brent resigned, sending 
one final episcopal communication on the eve of his departure to re- 
commend "curtailment and retrenchment as far as possible," and di- 
rect the Mission of St. Mary the Virgin to assume full responsibility 
for the work in Bagnen and all other expenses that had previously 
been borne by the Bishop's Discretionary Fund. 

Upon the resignation of the Bishop of the Philippines, juris- 
diction was once again assigned to Bishop Graves of Shanghai, and 
his visitation to Sagada in November, 1918, proved to be a meeting 
of two of the most positive personalities in the Episcopal Church and 
the sparks generated by their contact ignited the passions of partisan 
churchmen from Manila to Maine. Bishop Graves was a moderate 
churchman who permitted considerable latitude in his own district, 
but the tender age of many of the children he confirmed in Sagada 
he considered questionable, and the burning of lights and singing 
of hymns before the Reserved Sacrament and the Virgin's statue 
downright illegal, and before he sailed for Shanghai in December, he 
issued a directive prohibiting such veneration. Fathers Staunton and 
Frost promptly informed him of their refusal to comply with this 
order ; he replied that if they persisted in such recalcitrance he would 
request their removal from the field, and when they did, he did. 
TTie Board of Missions shifted uneasily from foot to foot while 
voices like The Living Church and the Holy Cross Magazine were 
raised in defense of Staunton and the Catholic Faith, and by the 
time they dropped it like a hot potato into the lap of the Bishops 
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at General Convention in Detroit in 1919, headlines in the popular 
press predicted a lively episcopal conflict. Bishop Brent vs^rote from 
AEF Headquarters in France to assume full responsibility for Sagada 
religious practices and to demand that he himself be brought to trial 
if any action were taken against Father Staunton, llie Sagada press 
meanwhile made its contribution by publishing what was to become 
the classic example of Father Staunton's literary eloquence and abil- 
ity to deal with opponents — the famous Open Letter in which keen 
writing, photography and documentation combine an authoritative 
defense of his own position and accomplishments with just enough 
disregard for the historic details to defame Bishop Graves' personal 
character. Bishop Graves was interviewed by Detroit reporters and 
testified before his brother bishops, but was disappointed at their 
astute solution — they elected a new Bishop for the Philippines and 
referred the matter to him. But the man they elected was a clergy- 
man from Bishop Graves' • own district. 

Father Staunton and his workers interpreted the appointment 
of the Rt. Rev. Gouverneur Frank Mosher as a death blow to the 
Catholic Faith as practiced in Sagada, and when the second Biahop 
of the Philippines arrived in 1920, he found letters of resignation 
on his desk from both Frost and Staunton. When he accepted them, 
however, the two priests quickly dispatched telegrams to say they 
had reconsidered and long explanatory letters signed, "Your obedient 
servant." (The threat of resignation was not an uncommon Staunton 
response to lack of support ; once when Bishop Brent was on his way 
to Sagada to iron out such a difficulty, he was met in Cervantes by 
a delegation of Sagada people with a petition begging him not to 
accept, a copy of which was later discovered in Father Staunton's 
files in his own hand.) Bishop Mosher had actually conducted his 
mission in China with a great deal of Catholic ceremonial and, far 
from requiring any changes in the Sagada Rite, he behaved during 
visitations in full accordance with the suggestions of the Priest-in- 
Charge. But he could not supply Sagada with the sums of money to 
which Father Staunton had been accustomed or to which he aspired. 

Ironically, Sagada's own progress had made Father Staunton's 
position untenable without increased funds. That magnificent edifice 
whose construction had provided steady employment for a decade was 
consecrated on December 8, 1921, and a small army of laborers, 
stone-masons, carpenters, machine-operators, mechanics, carters and 
printers could find no new employer for their skills. Projects then 
under development like the combined hospital and high school, 
which was able to function as neither, would aggravate rather than 
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relieve the financial pressure. The decision by the Government to 
limit its own construction in Bontoc deprived the sawmill of its last 
market, and negotiations to sell the equipment itself came to naught. 
Attempts to cut the prices of merchandise by the operation of a 
store and establishment of a transportation line depended on the 
purchaces of the fifteen Caucasians resident in Sagada, which Father 
Staunton in desperation soberly recommended as a "vital reason why 
our staff should not be reduced."32 Worst of all was the lurking fear 
that the Christian way of life had not yet been firmly enough fixed 
to ensure continued adherence by the newly unemployed. Although 
Father Staunton had such faith in the objective power of sacramental 
Grace that he was willing to baptize people he had never seen before 
and would never see again or persent Confirmation candidates with 
no catechetical training, he had observed in 1912 that "those who 
rise to any branch of industrial work scarcely ever fail to embrace 

Christianity and to ask to be baptized. At Sagada, labor leads to 
prayer."33 

In January, 1920, when the National Council was created and 
took over the work of the Board of Missions, one of the main rea- 
sons for its formation was that disproportionate support of missions 
sometimes resulted in a domestic missionary district's being operated 
at six or eight times the scale of a self-supporting diocese, which 
seemed almost to penalize progress to diocesan status. From the old 
Board, the Council inherited an agreement whereby missionary 
bishops waived their right to make special appeals in exchange for 
support of the existing missionary work. The Council's attempt to 
implement this agreement meant not only that a station like Sagada 
which had been operating on funds raised by personal appeals was 
caught short, but that the needs of stations which had struggled along 
on small but official appropriations were considered anew. Bishop 
Mosher, like other visitors, was shocked to discover that the only 
Anglican house of worship in Baguio was in such a state of imminent 
collapse that its priest considered it too dangerous to house the 
Reserved Sacrament, and he began a series of pleas for increased 
support which did not slacken even in times like February of 1923 
when the National Council announced a deficit of $950,000. 

Nor was Sagada forgotten. Although Bishop Mosher, who had 
ministered to a Chinese station for 28 years without exceeding his 
official budget, found it difficult to understand Father Staunton's 

s^Joiirnal of the Ninth Annual Convocation . . . etc., Manila, 1912, p. 63. 
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dilemma, he approved every request for funds or personnel which 
was designed to extend the gospel beyond the limits of Sagada's 
monolithic central plant. The fact that these requests were not 
granted by the National Council and that permission was withheld 
for further dramatic appeals, Father Staunton considered a short- 
sighted policy at best and a personal attack at worst. For this latter 
suspicion he had some grounds, for the National Council like the 
Board of Missions before it found its admira.tion for the great mis- 
sionary somewhat tempered by concern over his habits of diverting 
funds for reasons only he understood and of using the Sagada press 
to commit the Mission to positions no bishop had approved. 

Bishop Mosher's attempt to revive the work of a district which 
had been without episcopal direction for two and a half years often 
had the aspects of a private war with Father Staunton, in which the 
pioneer missionary, seven years his senior, would speak of "my work" 
and "your work," accuse him of snuffing out the life of one station 
to support the work of others that had already demonstrated their 
lethargy, and commit such deliberate acts of disobedience as refusing 
to release an assistant priest whom the Bishop transferred to another 
station. At 60, Father Staunton's devotion to Anglo-Catholic worship 
was as rigid as ever and less likely to change; the fact that other 
Philippine stations did not conform to Sagada standards made him 
so sensitive that when circulars from the Protestant Union kept ap- 
pearing in his mailbox he got excited enough to move the Editor of 
The Living Church to comment, "Really, it is perfectly clear that 
the beloved missionary's nerves are unstrung.''^" In September of 
1924, when he learned that the Bishop had asked the Chaplain of 
Brent School if he would be willing to open the Communion rail 
in the school chapel to faculty members and students who were 
members in good standing of other Christian denominations, he 
could stand no more. He called a meeting of his whole staff and told 
them the time had come for decision. 

The decision reached was to employ the same technique by 
which the Faith had been defended against the Bishop of Shanghai 
—that is, by writing letters to the Bishop and circulating them pub- 
licly v/ithout giving him a chance to reply. On September 24th, 
different letters were addressed to Bishop Mosher by the four priests 
at Sagada, accusing him, on the one hand, of Protestantizing the 
district, and recommending, on the other, that, inasmuch as the 
Church at home had demonstrated its unwillingness to support their 

84"Trouble in the Philippines," The Living Church, Nov. 29, 1924, p. 148. 
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efforts, the work of the Mission of St. Mary the Virgin should be 
turned over to the Roman Catholics. "If now our Philippine Mission 
is to be infected with the Pan-Protestant virus," said Father Staunton, 
"we can only clear our own souls by saying that we will have no 
part in bringing this result about," and young Paul Hartzell, who 
had only arrived the year before, wrote, "Let us do the courageous 
thing (it will require courage), the common-sense and intelligent 
thing, and, in my judgment, the right thing, and, facing the facts 
without blinking, begin now to plan to withdraw from work among 
the Igorots, decently and in the interest of Christian unity among the 
Mountain tribes of Northern Luzon." Father Frost wrote, "The 
Department of Missions is wasting money — and lives — by keeping 
us here," and Father Severance, "I see no useful purpose in returning 
to this field for a second term ; nor indeed in completing my present 
one, were I not compelled by financial considerations." The senior 
missionary priest was less ambiguous: "I cannot continue to be re- 
ponsible for this work. . .1 must ask to be relieved of all that 
heavy responsibility which I carry as Priest-in-Charge of this group 
of Missions not later than December 31st, 1924."^'' 

Bishop Mosher found these four letters on his desk when he 
returned to Manila from Iloilo on October 11th. The same day he 
cabled New York: 

ENTIRE STAFF MISSION AT SAGADA RESIGNED. THE 
REASON GIVEN IS BUT SLOW PROGRESS IS BEING 
MADE OWING TO MEAGRE SUPPORT AND BISHOP IS 
A PROTESTANT. THEY WISH TO WITHDRAW FROM 
PROVINCE IN FAVOR OF BELGIAN MISSION. REV. J. A. 
STAUNTON WISHES TO BE RELIEVED DECEMBER 31. 
BISHOP CANNOT REFUSE IN CIRCUMSTANCES.s^ 

John Staunton had resigned for the last time. 

***** 

The Staunton's departure from Sagada was not easy. Mrs. Staun- 
ton was heartbroken ; Sagada had been the place she considered her 
real home and those Igorots with whom she had had such a long 
and close bond of affection recall that she cried all during the pack- 
ing. She did not share Father Staunton's emotional involvement in 
the issues at stake, and had in the past disuaded him from just this 

ssLetters included in "Report of the Committee on Sagada to the National 
Council," Dec. 18, 1924, Archives. 
36ibid. 
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sort of precipitous action. Father Staunton himself had always s,poken 
of his desire to die among his beloved people,and although he had 
since the preceding summer been requesting to be relieved of his 
position and even transfer to another station for the remainder of 
his term where he would not have to witness the eclipse of Sagada's 
glory, still it is hard to believe that he was really prepared to leave 
that home whose beams and stonea had been hewn out of a pagan 
wilderness according to his own plans by workmen he had himself 
baptized and trained. His attempts to stay in Sagada included notify- 
ing the Department of Missions of a rumor that Bishop Mosher was 
contemplating resigning, which if true, he said, would automatically 
remove "the chief cause for unrest among all the mountain mis- 
sions,"" and his attempts to get back after he had left did not end 
until May, 1925, with what was to be his last open letter — a rather 
pathetic offer of his services in response to an urgent appeal for 
volunteers for Sagada. 

But Father Staunton did not want for warm support, and was 
still able to engender the sort of loyalty shown in 1917 by an electrical 
engineer who sold his house and left his business to go to Sagada, 
only to be sent home a year later, never again to restore his busi- 
ness but convinced to his dying day that a year with Father Staunton 
was worth it. Even the dark hour of his departure had the victorious 
aspect of an Exodus as four of the American staff chose to go with 
him, his secretary and two school teachers literally following him to 
his next assignment. Father Severance left to become a monk and 
one of the founders of the first Anglican Benedictine houses in the 
United States, while Father Frost lived until 1961 to win a reputa^ 
tion in the English Church as a conductor of religious retreats, a 
spiritual adviser, and the author of a whole series of books on prayer 
and meditation. Even white-bearded Senor Masferre had no taste 
for Sagada after the departure of his long-time friend and associate, 
and quit the mission soon after. Pressure was brought to bear on 
Bishop Mosher both in Sagada and in the States; petitions and tele- 
grams were originated by Igorots who loved Father Staunton, and 
when an appeal was made for assistance from the Cowley Fathers, 
their Superior replied, "I shall consider sending priests there only 
when every attempt to reinstate Father Staunton in the great work 
he has established shall have failed."38 But a special Committee on 
Sagada at Church headquarters in New York reported that "com- 

38litter from Spence Burton, SSJE, to John W. Wood, June 20, 1925, Over- 
seas Department files, New York. 
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munication with the Bishop showed clearly that further delay on our 
part to uphold the authority of the Bishop would seriously embarrass 
him, "3s» and on December 17th the National Council cabled Father 
Staunton, "Your resignation and retirement from Sagada is regarded 
by the Department of Missions as an accomplished fact and final."^" 
Father Staunton sailed from Manila on Feb. 23, 1925, and in 
May, after the Presiding Bishop had convinced him that the Sagada 
matter was a closed issue, made his peace with the Department of 
of Missions. Stoically he received a resolution," That the Department 
of Missions hereby records its gratitude to God for the notable work 
which Dr. Staunton has done at Sagada and its regret for the cir- 
cumstances which have caused his retirement, assuring him of its 
prayers for God's blessings upon his life and labors in whatever 
field of service he may now be called to occupy,"*i but gratefully 
another one, "That the National Council recommends to the De- 
partment of Missions that a suitable retiring allowance be provided 
for the Rev. Dr. Staunton."^^ j,^ jujy ^jg father died, and after a 
month of assisting at Trinity Church, Bridgeport, he accepted an 
appointment from the Bishop of Olympia to take charge of dying 
little St. Michael's Mission in Seattle. St. Michael's had been founded 
at the instigation of a University professor who had become a mili- 
tant convert to Anglo-Catholicism, for the purpose of propagating 
full Catholic worship and devotions, and Father Staunton threw 
himself into his new assignment with the sanguine energy that had 
characterized his whole ministry. Out of his own pocket he bought 
an old duplex apartment as a settlement house, added a sacristy 
almost as large as tiny St. Michael's itself, where he installed the 
colorful array of liturgical vestments he had brought with him, and 
started off his services with the assistance of the three women who 
had followed him from Sagada and by preaching on the Mysteries of 
the Rosary as a warning to luke-warm Catholics of what was to 
follow. The great Christian Civilizer retained that dramatic elo- 
quence which could cause his dreams to take vivid shape before the 
eyes of his audience, and when he spoke grandly of operating on 
an annual budget of P100,000, nobody doubted that he would raise it. 
The purchase of a large Hupmobile provided -the necessary mo- 
bility for the new fund-raising campaign, but left Mrs. Staunton 
housebound and pining for her horses in Sagada. In her loneliness 

89 Archives. 
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she confided to the Bishop's wife that she wished they had never 
come to Seattle : if only Father had carried out his earlier plan of 
going to Paris to work among Episcopalians and Anglicans there. 
Much of the time she was bedridden with tropical ulcers, having 
been told even before leaving Sagada to keep off her feet, and her 
Seattle doctor opined that she had been too long in the Philippines. 
Her dedication to the work in Sagada — she treated over 15,000 cases 
in one year alone — had not been without its high price ; as early as 
1906 when Father Staunton passed up his first furlough, Bishop 
Brent had insisted that Mrs. Staunton take hers, and told the Board 
of Missions that she was "on the edge of a breakdown." Father 
Staunton wrote to Dr. Wood from Seattle that treatment had al- 
ready cost over $1,000 and that he was worried about her future in 
case of his death, and a pension in such event was promptly approved. 
As it turned out, however, Mrs. Staunton never needed that pension, 
predeceasing her husband by 13 years. 

"Catholic St. Michael's Mission," meanwhile, proved to be much 
less attractive a drawing card than the "Catholic Mission of St. Mary 
the Virgin," and Father Staunton was only able to raise a fraction 
of the sum he had planned on. Not only did Seattle lack the ro- 
mantic appeal of Luzon's naked pagans, but the dramatic decision 
that the Church's work among Igorots had been such a failure it 
should be turned over to Rome had attracted a great deal of pub- 
licity. The financial disappointment was aggravated by what ap- 
peared to be the desertion of even such supporters as. had taken his 
side against Bishop Graves; Frederick C. Morehouse commented on 
the Sagada incident, "The immediate need is to find the nfiffet priests 
to send out to Bishop Mosher; staunch Catholic Churchmen, men 
who are not self-willed but who can work under the Bishop upon 
whom the Church has laid the responsibility,"^^ and the National 
Council's judgment was unambiguously recorded in their response to 
Bishop Mosher's announcement of Staunton's resignation — "Make 
sure all Sr.gada Mission titles to property are secure.""" Critics of both 
his conduct and his churchmanship did nothing to dull the lustre 
of the often slanderous ornamentation already being applied to the 
Staunton Legend, with one bishop circulating gossip so vicious that 
Father Staunton threatened action before General Convention to 
exact an apology. 

The decline of his Seattle mission Father Staunton diagnosed 
as further evidence of the epidemic inroads being made by the 

«The Living Church, Nov. 29, 1924, p. 149. 
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"pan-Protestant virus" and so founded the Max Garrett Club, named 
after St. Michael's founder, to combat infection in the University of 
Washington, and prescribed such bitter penitential doses to doubting 
students that one quit attending church for two years after making 
his confession. Father Staunton's concern for Catholic purity was a 
thing of long-standing which had caused him to attend services in 
the Roman cathedral when visiting Manila instead of our own, and 
to complain in the last years of his life that the Franciscan monastery 
to which he had retired was not Catholic enough. His criticism of 
Bishop Brent's broadmindedness in 1906 had moved the Bishop to 
retort, "I have not the least objection myself that our church should 
be put side by side wdth the Protestant churches,"*^ and when the 
first Bishop of the Philippines became Chairman of the continuation 
Committee for the first World Conference of Christian Churches, he 
wrote his father, "Bishop Brent's whole career has been marked by 
■wobble'."^6 Deviations from that Catholic orthodoxy for which he 
believed he had already suffered a martyr's exile appeared on every 
side, and reports of a celebration in Cambridge in which ministers 
of all churches including Unitarans and Unversalists received Com- 
munion from Bishop Lawrence, or in which a "dripping water [is] 
put into the hand,"*'' caused his doubts that the Episcopal Church 
could preserve its Catholic heritage to become increasingly painful. 
In 1928 that painful doubt reached its final agony: he confided 
to a friend that he had decided to make his submission to Rome but 
would wait until after the coming Lambeth Conference to give the 
Anglican Communion one last chance. 

Father Staunton's flirtation with the Roman Church had been a 
twenty-year affair. His cordial relations with the Belgian priests 
working in the Mountain Province were so well known that both he 
and Bishop Brent believed they influenced Cardinal Mercier's recep- 
tion of Lord Halifax at Malines. Father Staunton himself always held 
that strict observance of Catholic ritual would eventually win Roman 
recognition of the Anglican Communion's orthodoxy, and received 
such encouragement as a Belgian father's congratulations on the 
arrival of the Sisters in Sagada — "That makes me earnestly hope 
and more fervently pray for that wished-for Union which would 
prove so useful to both our Churches and to the Christian people at 

45Letter dated Dec. 1906, Manuscript Division, Library of Congress. 
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large."^8 xhere are still old priests in the Philippines who cherish 
a personal memento from Father Staunton inscribed in Latin or who 
shake their heads sadly at the memory of Bishop Graves' failure to 
enter Sagada in procession "like a Catholic bishop." An article ap- 
pearing in an official organ of the Immaculate Heart of Mary Mis- 
sionaries in 1960 recalls: "Whenever Rev. Staunton went down to 
Bontoc, he would drop first at the Catholic Rectory to see his Bel- 
gian friends before proceeding to the Anglican Mission . . . [and] 
the most remarkable thing in those visits was the Anglican Minister's 
fifteen-minute visit before the Blessed Sacrament."^^ 

Father Staunton tried to make the services in the Church of St. 
Mary the Virgin look as much like Roman services as possible and 
succeeded by adopting such extremes as a silent Canon and with- 
holding the Cup from the people. In accordance with Bishop Brent's 
policy that churchmanship in the mountains should prepare the 
Igorots to feel at home in the lowland society toward which they 
were being acculturated, he introduced such customs as the parading 
about of statues, the kissing of hands, and the firing of bombards 
which he had observed during his year in Cebu, He constantly car- 
ried the Blessed Sacrament to sick Igorots who would otherwise have 
been sacrificing chickens, and said, "It is the center of our people's 
devotions";^" his basic evangelistic tenet of bringing its benefits to 
converts as quickly as possible gave rise to such anomalies as f ictitions 
or comical names in baptismal records, double confirmations, and one 
boy who was baptized twice, confirmed by three bishops, and died 
soon afterwards. The altar rail was only open to those who could 
present tickets received at the time of confession, and Igorots without 
calendars knew the Sabbath was approaching when the catequistas 
descended on the village and rounded up the faithful with such 
advice as, "Just say you stole an egg." Popular devotions were pro- 
vided for the people in Ilocano, but confessions were made in a 
language unknown to the confessor and there was no plan for a 
vernacular liturgy. (The Rev. Robb White was assigned to Sagada 
in 1913 to translate the Prayer Book but he didn't last long: one 
Sunday morning he announced that the confessions scheduled by 
the Priest-in-Charge would be cancelled.) This discipline was com- 
bined with the rich repertoire of ceremonial peculiar to the post- 

^SLetter from Jose Schipman, CICM, quoted in St. Mary's Messenger, Aug. 24, 
1917, pp. 12-13. 
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Reformation Church of Rome to form what Father Staunton con- 
sidered true Catholic worship. But Bishop Mosher commented 
astutely at the time of his resignation: "In making the necessary 
adaptations so that the Igorots could have a Christianity possible for 
their comprehension you [did not go] back to primitive Catholicity 
but invariably turned to the Roman; the opportunity for a splendid 
contribution to really Catholic practice and teaching was being lost. 
... It remains only to be seen, now, whether you love your Church 
more than your Churchmanship."" 

Those who have suggested that Father Staunton drifted into the 
Roman Church in fuzzy-headed admiration for Roman ceremonial or 
vindicitive pout over having lost control of a private little empire 
underestimate the strength of his character and the clarity of his 
philosophical and theological position. After he preached on "Nature- 
and Grace" at the Second Convocation in Manila in 1904, Bishop 
Brent complimented him on his Augustinianism, and when his col- 
leagues in Seattle accused him of being a Scholastic and warned him 
against this "exploded philosophy," he read a paper before the 
diocesan clericus "to accept the appellation and refute the implica- 
tion" which was subsequently published in book form as Scholasti- 
cism : The Philosophy of Connmon Sense.^''^ For a quarter of a century 
he argued his religious views in letters to his father and younger 
brother Henry, who ultimately peceded him into the Roman Com- 
munion by four years. From his own words it is possible to construct 
a Theory of the Church, a theory in which the Priesthood was cen- 
tral, unchanging and eternal. In 1915 he wrote: 

I look upon my obligations somewhat as I might were I now 
several hundred years old and had been, say in the year 1500, 
faithfully discharging my duties as a parish priest in England 
or France, saying Mass, hearing confessions, blessing my people 
etc. Such an one would regard changes as temporary. He would 
live through centuries to see bishops, clergy and people be- 
coming partisans of this theory or that . . . [Therefore] as a 
priest forever, I have a right, refusing to follow Cranmer, to 
continue the practices to which I was accustomed before Cran- 
mer revolted. I owe no duty of obedience to my own or any 
other bishop except in so far as he bids me be a faithful Catholic 
priest and diligent to my priesthood. Moreover, I have the posi- 
tive duty to disobey any episcopal order, ruling or suggestions 

siLetter dated Oct. 13, 1924, reprinted in The Living Church, Nov. 29, 1924, 
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the effect, or even the tendency, of which may be to break down 

the Catholic religion or to keep grace from the little ones 

My duty is due and allegiance is given solely to one, holy, 
Catholic and Apostolic Church of which I am a priest. ^^ 

Father Staunton had long been concerned about corruption in 
the Roman Church — he had "staid in presberteries where the priest 
[had been] obliged to hustle his 'wife' and family out the back 
windows upon a sudden visit of his bishop''^* — but he had much 
more positive reasons for delaying the break than that. In 1914 he 
had written to his old friend Father Paul Francis of Graymoor, who 
had already gone over, "It appears to me that Rome loses much 
more than it gains with each individual convert . . . which is draws 
from the ranks of Anglo-Catholics. Where they go they count for 
nothing; where they come from they count for much toward the 
ultimate result."^^ The next year he told his brother, "I do not be- 
lieve I have the right to abandon the Church till GOD has mani- 
festly abandoned it, and that is not yet.''^^ It was during this same 
period that the Rev. Dr. Alois Janssens, CICM, of the University of 
Louvain, commented of Father Staunton, "This man is a true Cath- 
olic at heart but he's too busy right now; he needs time to think 
things out." 57 Father Staunton found time to think things out be- 
tween Bishop Mosher's 1924 suggestion of open communion in 
the Brent School Chapel and the 1930 Lambeth pronouncement that 
"a clearly-felt moral obligation to limit or avoid parenthood" and "a 
morally sound reason for avoiding complete abstinence" justified the 
use of contraceptive measures in the Christian family.^' 

Once the terrible burden of the decision had been lifted from his 
shoulders, the old missionary threw himself into his new life as 
a layman with his accustomed vigor. He sold his last Colt automatic 
with the playful comment, "I knew I would never use the gun again, 
for I dton't want to kill any of the many who ought to be killed,"^^ 
outfitted his big Hupmobile with Pilot-Ray headlights which swung 
to right or left with the wheels, and sleeping accommodations com- 
plete with a plug-in "bedside reading lamp," and headed for South 

sSLetter to Henry C. Staunton dated March 14, 1917, SFA. 
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Bend where brother Henry was an English professor at Notre Dame. 
On Sept. 22, 1930, he was received into the Roman Church, and on 
Jan. 14, 1931, deposed by the Bishop of Olympia at his own request 
"for causes which do not affect his moral character." He bought a 
large home near his brother's and started teaching at Notre Dame 
in the Department of Arts & Letters, later becoming an assistant 
professor of philosophy. Prof. ]Ienry C. Staunton was known as 
something of an eccentric with a large family of children who came 
scampering home to a schedule of bells that regulated the daily 
household routine, and Uncle John must have found his new role 
somewhat peripheral in comparison to those days when he used to 
make up the Sagada payroll for more employees than in the rest of 
the Philippine Episcopal Church combined. 

Mrs. Staunton never overcame her distress over Father Staun- 
ton's renunciation of his priesthood nor recovered her health, and she 
died within a year of the move. A year later Father Staunton started 
talking about ordination in the church of his new allegiance, and in 
October, 1933, took up residence in the Colegio Beda in Rome. At 
the age of 69, however, he found it easier to adjust to Roman dogma 
than to Roman cooking, and his discomfort was compounded when 
tobacco was proscribed by an ophthalmologist treating a defect he 
was beginning to notice in his vision. The next month his eye trouble 
was recognized as glaucoma and subjected to surgery but too late, 
alas, to save enough sight for continuing his studies. In January he 
sailed sadly back to the States. The special circumstances of his case, 
however, moved a humane heirarchy to special considerations, and in 
September he was ordained by Bishop John Noll of Fort Wayne in 
the Sacred Heart Chapel at Notre Dame. The next day, assisted hy 
the present Archivist of the University, he celebrated the Mass ac- 
cording to that Rite he had so long admired and so lovingly imitated 
but could now scarcely discern. The next month he retired to the 
Society of the Atonement's house at Graymoor, where he spent eight 
peaceful years until failing health made it necessary to transfer him 
to a nursing home nearer his brother Henry. 

Father Staunton had always been fond of mechanical little 
devices, and when he first arrived in Manila had asked his brother 
to send him a Star Safety Razor and one of those "thing-a-ma-jigs" 
with rollers for sharpening blades. Prof- Henry Staunton must there- 
fore have found his last letter from the Lyndora Home in Ham- 
mond, 42 years later, somewhat poignant: 

My Remington razor has been bucking and I cannot get it to 
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go again. It ran for about two months after Sister Filomena had 
oiled it up. But now Sister Filomena cannot get it to running 

again Now I want to ask you to buy and bring with you a 

Gillette razor and a package of blades also a tube or package 
of Barbasol which is sold by the Kremel people — 'No brush, no 
lather, no rub-in'."«» 

But the great Christian Civilizer no longer had need of thing- 
a-ma-jigs or brushless, latherless shaving cream. On May 24, 1944, 
at the good age of 80, he closed his eyes for the last time on a world 
he could not see and passed into the Realm of Eternal Light. 

aoFebruary 27, 1944, SFA. 
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